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From the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Friends- 


This past Sunday, I did something unusual: I went to church. The 
Friends at Camas Friends Church, pastored by Wess Daniels, 
invited the two unprogrammed Meetings in Portland to cross the 
river to Washington and join them for worship. We have in turn 
invited them to attend Meeting on a Sunday in May. 


I did not grow up in a churched tradition, really, aside from my 
grandmother’s occasional ill-fated attempts to drag me to Mass. 
And though I have experienced programmed worship among 
Friends at numerous Quaker gatherings, this may have been the 
first time I went to a proper service. I certainly wasn’t entirely 
clear on what to expect! And I had a wonderful time. The service 
incorporated song, lively periods of discussion, silence, and 
prayer. Wess spoke about the story of Thomas “the doubter” 
from the Gospels. I learned a lot. And while I did have to engage 
in some of what Bill Schoder-Ehri calls “faith translation”, the 
stretching did me good—the heart is a muscle too, after all. (And 
wow, did we ever have a good potluck afterwards!) 


Does this make me a “convergent” Friend? I don’t know; I 
suppose it would to many. I am genuinely puzzled when I 
encounter Friends around the West, as I often do, who express 
reservations about bringing together the different branches of 
Friends. I hear judgment, and I hear fear of being judged by 
others. Yet as Chad observes in his article in this issue, we as 
Friends may need to reach back into the past—where we have 
shared roots—in order to revitalize this thing we call Quakerism. 
And as Marge shares in the excerpt from her new book, To be 
Broken and Tender, the difficult work of setting aside our fears 
can open up space for radical transformation of the self, and of 
our relationships with the Divine. 


And who better than youth to teach us a thing or two about 
things like fear and transformation? Somewhere along the way, 
this issue turned out to be in large part about youth. I wish every 
issue of WF could be laden with news of the activities of younger 
Friends; all three yearly meetings are blessed with an abundance 
of amazing people who happen to be lacking in gray hair! Iam 
certain the youth of IMYM who are launching Mountain Friends 
Camp probably have a lot to say about letting go of fear! Iam so 
excited to see IMYM supporting them in making the dream of a 
Quaker camp in IMYM come true. And with Sarah Beutel, PYM’s 
new youth program coordinator, on the job, I suspect we will see 
even more opportunities for revitalization of faith and Spirit— 
among youth, among Friends of all ages. 


503-956-4709 
editor@westernfriend.org 
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Corrections 


In the March 2010 article on NPYM’s 
Outreach & Visitation Committee, 
placed Agate Passage Meeting in 

the far reaches of the San Juans. 
They meet on Bainbridge Island, a 
short hop from Seattle. Also, Nancy 
McLauchlan compiled the article 
from committee reports. 


Future Issues 


Story suggestions, poetry, artwork 
and more are always welcome! 
Email editor@westernfriend.org. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


FOR CHILDREN 


Pacific Yearly Meeting has a lively and active Religious Education Committee for Children, which surveys 
monthly meeting children’s programs, meets several times a year, and publishes an email newsletter that 
is packed with good ideas for religious education programs for youth. Anyone- even from another yearly 
meeting!- is welcome to subscribe to the email newsletter, or to seek out back issues online at http://www. 
pacificyearlymeeting.org/religioused/. To subscribe to the newsletter, email Sandy Farley at farley@ 
spont.com. Below are excerpts from past issues of the newsletter. 


OUTREACH IN THE MONTHLY MEETING 
AND WORSHIP GROUP 


From the Summer 2009 Issue 


Or of the two most common laments we heard 
in the course of this year’s survey of the monthly 
meetings was some variant of this: “We don’t have 
enough children for a program”. “We need more 
young families.” “We're an aging meeting, and when 
families check us out they don’t stay.” Do we want 
this young energy enough to reach out to it? If we 
wanted to reach out to families who might be in need 
of our great treasure, how would we do it? What 
about reaching out to our own young people, who 
may not attend meeting for worship? 


Some PYM meetings have thriving children’s 
programs. Such meetings tend to be energized by 
the young energy in their midst. But many of our 
survey respondents from PYM meetings are aware 
of needing more families and children. Are we called 
to take any action to reach out to seekers? If new 
families and children come, do we have the resources 
to serve them? Overall, only 80% of the monthly 
meetings surveyed this year [2009] have children’s 
programs of any size. Of the respondents from 35 
meetings, only 20 (57%) described a program that 
typically had more than two children in attendance— 
enough to think of as a group. Most of the 20% of 
meetings with not even one child are empty nest 
meetings, whose members may remember with 
fondness, “We used to have a children’s program.” 
There is a natural cycle in a small meeting of clumps 
of children moving through, growing up and moving 
on, but we don’t seem to have yet mastered what it 
takes to set a new turning of that wheel in motion. 


Of course, there are meetings where the children’s 
programs are flourishing, with an admirable 
balance of energy from the grandparent and parent 
generations. Some involve teens and college age 
Friends in the care of the children. The annual 
gathering offers an opportunity for children and 
young folks from all over to congregate. One has 
only to look around this gathering to feel the vibrant 
presence of children, of teens, of Young Friends, 

a contrast to the experience of many monthly 
meetings. The continued energy and vitality of 
JYM and Young Friends at the PYM gathering is 

a testament to the programs (mostly outside the 
monthly meetings) that have worked with young 
people over the' past decades. 


Although.committee members heard the lament of 
not enough children or families numerous times in 
our interviews with religious educators in various 
meetings, we did not hear of any models of outreach 
to families. How would a family (or any other seeker) 
know anything about what Quakers have to offer, or 
even that we exist at all? 


Quaker Quest—a Modern Outreach Model: 
Friends with a serious interest in connecting with 
those seekers who might find in the Friends meeting 
a haven of spiritual nurture for themselves and their 
families might look at the Quaker Quest model of 
public presentations and discussions of Quaker 
belief and practice. While not every meeting has 

the resources to undertake the full Quaker Quest 
enterprise, it is still worth looking at some of the 
principles of outreach embedded in the model. 


Outreach/Inreach to Our Own Youth: Can 
we help preteens, teens and Young Friends to stay 
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connected with their meeting communities? Can 

we find a way to share our faith with them from our 
hearts? Can we recognize their gifts and honor those 
gifts in the work of the meeting? Could it be that 
some of the fresh young energy we need is hidden in 
front of us in plain sight? ) 


COMMUNITY: THE MEETING IN THE PROGRAM 
AND THE PROGRAM IN THE MEETING 


From the Summer 2008 issue 


One of the [survey] interviewers sums up what he 
heard in this way: While so many meetings struggle 
with the same difficulties, a single common thread 
runs through the interviews with those people who 
express enthusiasm and a feeling of success in 

their efforts with the meeting’s children—building 
community. The program can be large or small, 

but in the robust program you will usually see “the 
meeting in the children’s program and the children’s 
program in the meeting.” 


Meetings build community in many different 
and creative ways. Among many other practices, 
meetings reported to the committee: 


# Meeting retreats with fun activities for all ages. In 
one retreat, children learned storytelling and told a 
story to the adults. 


xx “Fifth Sunday” special activities for the whole 
community; may include a theme or “religious 
education” element aimed at all ages, as well as 
singing and cooperative games, and, in some 
cases, family worship (part programmed and part 
unprogrammed, with singing, storytelling and 
unprogrammed worship). 


# Service projects. In one meeting, the children’s 
and teen’s program brought a service project to 
the larger meeting; another program’s children’s 
meeting for business is working on choosing a 
service project to bring to meeting. 


x Some meetings include young people on 
committees, including library committee and 
religious education committee. 


yx Christmas parties and other special celebrations 
particular to individual meetings. 


#¥z Children create plays to share with the adults. 


# In one meeting, older adults were invited one at a 
time to tell about their childhoods. A big hit with the 
children, who enjoyed and remembered these stories! 
Successes and Solutions 


Many programs have four adult leaders, each one in 
charge of one week of the month, so that the children 


are experiencing four “strands.” Generally, meetings 
using this system like it. Children get to know a rich 
assortment of adults, none of the adults need miss 
meeting for worship all the time, and burnout is 
reduced. 

Many meetings use one or more of the curricula 
offered in the Friends General Conference catalog 
(www.quakerbooks.org). Pre-developed curriculum 
materials are often mixed or alternated with plans 
developed by the adults leading the program. Not all 
meetings use curriculum plans; a “lesson” may be 
based on a story; or a discussion theme may emerge 
from asking the children, “How did your week go?” 


How Meetings Work With Teens 


Few meetings have regular teen involvement, but 
not all meetings with involved teens are large. Some 
programs are planned by the teens themselves, who 
have been learning these skills through participation 
in quarterly meeting and yearly meeting teen 
gatherings. A few interesting models: 


#x Live Oak Preparative Meeting, a small meeting 
that meets only twice monthly, offers religious 
education for all ages before meeting for worship. 
Teens participate in the adult education program; 
one teen is on the planning committee. “They keep 
us from getting sedentary,” comments one adult. The 
teens encourage more active programs, including 
service projects. 


x Palo Alto Meeting, a large meeting, built a 
program around a core of young people who had 
become close through attending Ben Lomond 
Quaker Camp together. They offer a regional 
gathering, inviting young people from neighboring 
meetings. A meeting with a small number of young 
people could look at neighboring meetings and help 
their teens to organize occasional teen events that 
would pull from this larger pool. 


3% Service projects have been popular with teens; it 
is more deeply exciting and engaging to them to be 
putting testimonies into practice than to be talking 
about them. 


x A few meetings have received applications for 
membership from young people. Young applicants 

go through the same membership process as adult 
applicants, according to the PYM Faith and Practice 
section, “Children and Membership.” One member 
who served on the membership committee of a 12- 
year old applicant (now a member) commented on 
how much this young person has affected the meeting. 


Read more at 
www.pacificyearlymeeting.org/religioused. 
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IMYM CALL TO ANNUAL SESSION 
QUAKER SERVICE IN THE 21ST CENTURY 


EARLY DAYS JUNE 6-8, ANNUAL SESSION JUNE 9-13 
GHOST RANCH, ABIQUIU, NEW MEXICO 


W: invite all Friends and interested friends to the annual gathering of Intermountain Yearly Meeting 

at Ghost Ranch, New Mexico, June 6-13, 2010. In view of the deep searching about how the Yearly 
Meeting may respond to a call to service at this time, our theme will be “Quaker Service in the 21st Century.” 
Our guest speaker will be Kara Newell from Reedwood Friends Church in Portland, Oregon. In her keynote 
address, a series of “conversations,” and in meetings with Friends of all ages throughout the week, she will 
help us explore such topics as “What Goes into Working Together, Why do Service, and What Do We Have 
To Give? What Will We Receive?” 


Service springs from our deepest convictions and is the natural expression of our beliefs in justice, equality 
and community. We are challenged to live a life reflective of our beliefs. How we can do this as individuals, 
monthly meetings, regional meetings, and as a yearly meeting is the challenge we face for this century. How 
can we be sure that our service is inspired and led by the Spirit? To quote from our Queries: 


In what ways does your life reflect your faith? In what ways does your faith illuminate your life? 
How do you distinguish between the leadings of the Divine and the pressures of the needy? 


Do you give sufficient time to sharing with others in the meeting, both newcomers and long-time 
members, your understanding of service and commitment to Quaker witness? 


Mindful that the Light leads us in different ways, how do you demonstrate your respect for others’ 
modes of service? 


Is this not what I require of you as a fast: 
to loose the fetters of injustice, _ 
to untie the knots of the yoke, 
to snap every yoke and set free tho: 


Is it not sharing your food with the hungry, 
taking the homeless into your hou: 
clothing the naked when you meet 
and never evading a duty to your |} 


Then shall your light break forth like the d 
And soon you will grow healthy lik 
Your own righteousness shall be your va 
And the glory of the Lord your rea: 


Then if you call, the Lord will answer. 
If you call to him, he will say, “Here I a: 


Claire Leonard, Clerk 


Intermountain Yearly Meeting of the Relig 
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NPYM CALL TO ANNUAL SESSION 


PRACTICING HOPE: LIVING AND WITNESSING 


OUR TESTIMONIES 


JULY 14-18 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA, MISSOULA, MONTANA 


\ Ae are invited to the 38th Annual Session of North Pacific Yearly Meeting to be held July 14-18, 2010 

at the University of Montana in Missoula, Montana. This is our second year in Missoula; next year we 
will meet in Washington State, so don’t miss this opportunity to gather in community with Friends from 
Montana. 


Our Friend in Residence will be Bridget Moix. She comes to us from the Friends Committee for National 
Legislation, where she leads the Peaceful Prevention of Deadly Conflict Program. She has also served in 
various capacities for other Quaker organizations. Bridget will share with us in both formal and informal 
ways during our 4 days together. She will expand on our theme during the Thursday evening plenary session. 
She will also lead two interest groups: on Thursday, “Why the U.S. is Addicted to War and What We Can Do 
About It”, and on Saturday “Friends Building Peace in Kenya”. Please come and welcome Bridget and her 
family. 


It is always a challenge to put together a schedule for our annual session. There is so much to do in our time 
together. This year, we will have work projects, where we can practice our Quaker values by being of service 
to the Missoula community. Because of these wonderful opportunities, our schedule will look different. The 
work party, interest groups, the Meeting for Memorials, and some plenary sessions will be in the morning. 
Afternoons will include plenary sessions and our much-loved small worship groups. The University of 
Montana will extend the dinner hour for us, giving us a full two hours (5-7 pm) to access the dinning room. 
They are also working on improving food selections for those of us who prefer vegetarian and vegan food 
options. So enjoy an early dinner or dine a little later, the choice is yours. We will also have a “simple meal” 
for lunch on Thursday; the money we save by eating this simple meal will go to Right Sharing of World 
Resources. This year’s schedule has not identified major blocks of time as “Free Time”. We hope that Friends 
will find time to socialize and take care of themselves during the extended dinner hour; as an alternative 

to the work project or the Meeting for Memorials; or any time individual Friends feel the need to take time 
away from the scheduled activities. 


The cost of our session will be similar to last year. We hope that no one stays away because of the cost. The 
Yearly Meeting has a financial assistance fund to supplement any funds that local Meetings may provide. 

If you need this assistance please refer to the financial assistance information in the registration packet. As 
you look at the registration materials please note that there are dates for early registration discounts, for late 
registration penalties, and for refunds for cancellations. 


Annual Session is a wonderful time to retreat from our busy lives, to be renewed by coming together as a 
Quaker Community, to reflect on and put our testimonies into action, and to be thankful that we are called 
to be hopeful as we live our testimonies of: Peace, Justice, Simplicity, Stewardship, and Community. I invite 
guests to let me know who you are so that you can be introduced and welcomed into our community. I look 
forward to seeing you at the 2010 annual session of North Pacific Yearly Meeting. 


Janet Jump, Presiding Clerk 
North Pacific Yearly Meeting 
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Meet PYM’s New 
Youth Program 


Coordinator: 
Sarah Beutel 


fter two years of seasoning and deliberation, 
in 2009 Pacific Yearly Meeting approved the 
creation of a paid, full-time staff position for a 
Youth Program Coordinator. This was a momentous 
decision for PYM; the position marks the first time 
PYM has directly hired a staff person to serve the 
Yearly Meeting, and the addition of a staff person 
means additional financial responsibilities for the 
monthly meetings which make up PYM. 


The search committee, comprised of both adults and 
teens, worked hard. The position was advertised to 
Friends nationally, and the committee spent many 
hours poring over applications and interviewing 
candidates. Their work paid off in the hiring of 
Sarah Beutel, a Friend from the West who first found 
Quakers while living in California. 


Sarah’s interest in the Coordinator position came 
about under unusual circumstances. “I had a 
103-degree fever at the time I saw the position. 

But as I sat there reading through all of the 
documentation of the whole process PYM had gone 
through, I was really moved by the faithfulness of 
the community to the Spirit, and to the process itself. 
For PYM to take this huge leap of faith shows how 
much their youth mean to them.” Triumphing over 
the fever, she followed the leading and applied. 


Serving as PYM’s Youth Program Coordinator is a 
natural extension of Sarah’s career to date. Though 
she began her career working as a juvenile probation 
officer, the experience led Sarah to realize she is 
more interested in larger-scale systems work. Two 
and a half life-changing years in Kenya with the 
Peace Corps confirmed that pull. 


Peace Corps was Sarah’s way of seeking out new 
passions. “I was bored with life and wanted a change. 
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I was working as a probation officer, and there were 
no reasonable challenges—everything seemed like 

it was either easy or undoable. And the work wasn’t 
feeding me. So I applied to the Peace Corps. I ended. 
up in Kenya, teaching at a school for deaf students.” 


For nearly three years, Sarah taught students, mostly 
ten to eighteen years of age, in math, reproductive 
health, and Christian religious education. “I wasn’t 
originally assigned to teach religious education, but 

I got so angry when my girls would tell me the things 
that they were being taught—that they were worth 
less to God because they were girls or because they 
were deaf. So I took over the class and taught them 
that God is love.” 


Being deaf carries a serious stigma in Kenya; deaf 
children, and deaf girls especially, are not valued, 
and many of the students were held back from 
school to save money to send other siblings instead. 
Eighteen year-old sixth-graders were not uncommon 
in her school. 


“My students were 
so meek in class—so 
afraid they would get 
beaten or be shamed. 
And then I played 
sports with them, and they were so confident. I 
really wanted to see them have that confidence in 
the classroom, and in conversations with adults. We 
ended up spending a lot of time talking about the 
nuances of respecting authority without tolerating 
abusive behavior from adults.” 


The brutal truths of discrimination, corruption, and 
harassment were a daily presence in Kenya, and 
forced Sarah to confront injustice and oppression 
in very personal ways. “I had to face how little 

some have, and how much space others take up. 
Few people held so much of the power. And the 
experience of corruption was totally different than 
anything I had ever known, where bribes were are 
just a way of life. Every day I had to choose to pay 
bribes or risk going to jail and it made me angry. 
When I realized that I could get out of paying bribes 
because I am white, it upset me even more. It was the 
first time I had so clearly seen that type of injustice, 
and it cemented that cold anger that was motivating 
me to do work that’s really hard and takes a long 


time. I knew what I was doing in the classroom was 
changing lives, but it was not changing the system 
that perpetuated the corruption.” 


When Sarah returned to the U.S. late in 2003, she 
knew she wanted to do work that would address 
systemic change, and that desire eventually brought 
her to pursue a Master’s degree in Community 
Organizing. Along the way, she found the Religious 
Society of Friends. 


“When I returned from Kenya, I landed in LA kind 
of on a whim. I knew I was looking for a spiritual 
community; I was also job hunting. There was a job 
posting at American Friends Service Committee, 
and so I googled more about Quakers. Orange Grove 
Meeting was closest to me, so I ended up there, and 
got a little involved.” said Sarah. 


Sarah attended Meeting there for about a year before 
moving to Denver for graduate school. Within six 


months of arriving in Denver, a group of young 
adults at Mountain View Meeting in Denver began 
hosting weekly Sunday night dinners. Sarah became 
a regular at those dinners, and learned a lot more 
about Friends. “It was hard for me to learn about 
Quakers just from Meeting and Business Meeting, 
so I have really loved having a group of more 
experienced Friends around me!” said Sarah. She 
became a member of Mountain View a couple of 
years after that, and has been a regular attender at 
Intermountain Yearly Meeting’s annual gathering 
for the past several years. She currently works with 
“an awesome group of girls” of middle school age at 
Mountain View. 


In those few moments when Sarah is not working, 
she enjoys travel and outdoor activities, including 
hiking, backpacking and snowshoeing. And she 
would love to learn how to knit, but has never had 
anyone attempt to teach her in English! A researcher 
at heart—“I want to save the world with statistics!”—, 
her leisure reading tends to focus 
on whatever issue or author she’s 
fascinated with at the time, in the 
past couple years that has included 
a lot about education reform. 


Sarah has worked for Metro 
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Organizations for People in Denver since 2006. 
While her title is Research Manager, she also 
does a fair amount of community organizing. The 
organization works with faith institutions and 
schools as consultants of sorts, helping them to 


change things they want to change, from small things 


like placing a stop sign in a dangerous intersection 
to affecting state or national policy. Sarah’s focus 
has been on youth, with an emphasis on youth-adult 
partnerships and education reform. Recently she 
has been working with high schoolers in Denver, 
mentoring them in how to make changes in their 
schools and in public policy relating to education— 
training them in presenting skills, how to talk to a 
policy makers, and other practical, empowerment- 
oriented activities. 


Sarah is very excited about getting to know Friends 
all over Pacific Yearly Meeting, and anticipates 
spending a lot of time on the road. “I want to get 

to know people in PYM, and to learn what youth 
are hungry for. It’s important to be responsive to 
wherever they're at, and to offer age-appropriate 
activities.” Though she is already beginning to do 
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some work as coordinator, she will relocate from 
Colorado to California and begin in earnest in early 
May. 


Serving as the Youth Program Coordinator for PYM 
is no small task; it will require building a program 
from scratch to serve Friends in California and 
Nevada (and eventually Hawai’i) at the monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly meeting levels, from middle 
school through early adulthood. As Sarah observed, 
“T know I can’t do this alone. I am the facilitator 
with the luxury to spend all of my time on this. But 
what we do has to come from their hearts and their 
leadings.” She will also have the support of a small 
committee; Elizabeth Boardman (San Francisco/ 
Davis Friends Meeting) will serve as her supervisor. 


Sarah will begin traveling to Quaker gatherings and 
Meetings in California and Nevada beginning in 
May. Friends are welcome to contact her at 
pym.youthcoordinator@gmail.com (a phone number 
is in the works), and to “friend” her on Facebook! 


Written by Kathy Hyzy. 
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TO BE BROKEN AND TENDER: 
A QUAKER THEOLOGY FOR TODAY 


by Margery Pest Libel 


[Jesus said] “Do not judge, so that you may not be judged. For with the judgment you make you will be 
judged, and the measure you give will be the measure you will get. Why do you see the speck in your 
neighbor's eye, but do not notice the log in your own eye? Or how can you say to your neighbor, ‘Let me 
take the speck out of your eye,’ while the log is in your own eye? You hypocrite, first take the log out of your 
own eye, and then you will see clearly to take the speck out of your neighbor's eye.” 


Matthew 7:1-5 


Or Sunday during worship, a young woman 
spoke how that same morning she woke to a 
wing brushing her cheek. A small bird was thrashing 
about, banging against the glass near her head as it 
sought to exit her window. She took a towel to guide 
it out, but the bird slipped between the two sections 
of the window in its panic. Watching its frightened 
actions, she broke the window so it might find 
release. Still it did not fly free. She reached in yet 
again with a towel to gently set it free, and it took off 
into the open air. 


I carry with me a similar image of a caged bird 
resisting release. How often do we panic when 

the Inward Guide offers us freedom? How often 

do we fight back when the hand of God seeks to 
move us from the place where we are stuck and 
damaged? Why do we so fear that which will save us? 
Impatience and fear are tangled. The holy delight too 
often is masked. 


This same fear colors my relationships. Childhood 
patterns of finding ways to be invisible lasted long 
into adulthood. I was slow to sense how stiff my 
body gets when someone questions me or to be open 
even to myself when I am angry. Self-knowledge and 


honesty are central to the spiritual life. Psychologists 
tell us a lot about “projection.” Jesus tells us to look 
first to the “log” in our own eye before we attempt to 
remove the mote in our neighbor’s. Unless we know 
the byways of our own inner landscape, how can we 
recognize the path marked by the Spirit? 


The recognition of our own motes and logs is not 
sufficient in itself. Awareness of the Inward Guide 
is a first step. The sifting — the discernment — is 
part of the ongoing mechanism of transformation. 
Yes, there is a day I can mark on the calendar and 
say that on this day my life changed. But it would 
have been nothing but a memory without the years 
of learning to discern which aspects of my life were 
permeated by bark beetles and where healthy new 
shoots might grow. 


SIFTING 


When I experienced the leading to take up a ministry 
of speaking and writing, I was nearly paralyzed 

by fear, and fear is the central component of what 
Isaac Penington calls “the enemy” who “kindles 
great distress.” Fear does not easily let go its hold. 
Thus, one crucial step is to recognize fear and taste 
its character. I’ve come to recognize many flavors of 
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fear. Fear can be sharp and alive, a basic reflex which 
tells us that danger is at hand. Knowing real danger 
and responding to it with calm action are crucial. 
Confidence in God, clear awareness of strengths and 
weaknesses, and practice in ways of dealing with 
danger, can allow us to react without panic and take 
leadership when appropriate. 


In contrast, some fear is old, so old I can almost 
smell the dust and mold. Fears of ugly words and of 
an angry older brother, which were real in childhood, 
have no weight when examined in the light of adult 
experience. Yet for too long I treated these fears as if 
they were still protecting me from some immediate 
threat. To lay these aside took attention and 
awareness, but was not particularly hard once I got 
the knack of it. 


So often I imagine how others 
see me, magnifying my own 
insecurities and negative 
opinions. Or I put thoughts in 
someone’s head which have 
no basis in reality. I judge 
them even as I assume they 
are judging me. I give them 
power over me. As I shift my 
focus to the Giver of Life and 
away from my imagination, 
my smile is easier and my 
words firmer. I step out of a 
self-imposed invisibility. As a 
result, I have had to work to 
rebuild relationships — asking 
what was meant rather than 
assuming a desire to harm then fuming quietly; 
suspending judgment, and offering more of myself 
rather than expecting the other to be the only one 
vulnerable. Once more I need to attend to the person 
in front of me. Relationships cannot be forced or 
based on one person having power over another. 
Respect, caring and mutual empowerment thrive in 
the movement of the Spirit. 


Still other fears live and are exaggerated only in my 
own mind. There might be reason to be nervous, 

but I am skilled at imagining disastrous scenarios. 

I either make myself so nervous and upset that I 
generate the scene I most feared, or I freeze and 
refuse to participate at all. To set these fears in 
proper proportion requires trust. This occurs each 
time I must speak from my heart. It is frightening at 
various levels, but not truly dangerous. I risk having 
others disagree with me, or that they will dismiss me 
as irrelevant or foolish. This has been the hardest set 
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of fears for me to deal with. 


More and more often I recognize and laugh at the 
tapes which replay in my head. But speaking of my 
faith in public requires I let go, speak what the Spirit 
requires of me, and trust that I have not run ahead of 
the Guide. When I can focus on what is needed, then 
my fears take their rightful place and drop away. 


One day, while feeling quite discouraged, I began 
to doodle the word: AWFUL! That was how I was 
experiencing the world — things were awful. Yet 
writing the word over and over, it became a form 
of prayer. My being shifted and suddenly I saw 
the AWE which was embedded in my heart. Here 
I began to glimpse why the Psalmists sing of fear 
of the Lord: a rightful fear before the mystery and 
power of the Eternal. 


Each one of us must find 
where our fears lie and seek 
to discern when they are 
valid and when they should 
be set aside. At times the 
indicators of the path are like 
marks in the dirt defining 
the mountain trail. I have a 
tendency, however, to kick 
some dust over those small 
arrows in the dirt when I 
don’t like the look of the path 
to which they point. Much 
wisdom in many traditions 
besides our own indicates 
that each time we do this 

— resist the leading — the harder it is to find the 

path in the future. And that, ultimately, the habit of 
kicking up dust will become so thoroughly ingrained 
that we no longer even see the arrows. Despite my 
ambivalence, I keep encountering further markers 
for the journey. 


Examples of following the path are plentiful in my 
life: picking up the phone to call a friend when I am 
feeling an intense desire to hide; responding to Carl’s 
suggestion that maybe work I had done for a class 
should become a book; opening a book apparently 

at random and finding just the words I need; acting 
on the sense that I was to travel among Friends — 
actions large and small. 


Fear is by no means the only block to healing or 
obstacle to attending to the voice of the Spirit. For 
some it may be anger, or a need to control, or desire 
for wealth, but the underlying tests for discerning 
the leadings of the Light are the same. The variations 
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are substantial and, as in my case, professional help 
as well as community support can be invaluable. 
Holding one’s life up to the Light of hope and using 
of discernment can change everyday actionsand 
make space for radical reorientation, as happened to 
a man I met when giving a talk. During the Vietnam 
War, his family and the pastor at a Protestant 
church he attended all expected him to enlist. Yet 

he found this action to be at odds with all his pastor 
had preached over the years. The refusal to enlist or 
cooperate with the draft changed the course of his 
entire life, he told us gratefully. 


For me, this reorientation was from virtual silence 
(my report cards from school always complained, 
“Marge never says anything”) to becoming a public 
speaker. The fears which kept me from speaking 
were not simple to name, 
much less break. I had to 
develop a regular practice of 
reading devotional books, 
praying and keeping a 
journal. Three f/Friends met 
with me faithfully and were 
patient with my faltering 
attempts to articulate even 
basic ideas. As I attempted 
to give talks to my Meeting 
about what I was learning, 

I found it essential to write 
out every word and had 

to be constantly told to 
“speak up.” Through all 

this, I had to learn, then keep asking myself the 
various questions Friends have traditionally used for 
discernment. 


Being attuned to the Spirit also allows a different 
response to the wounds we inflict and receive 
throughout our lives. I have never been able to 
avoid periodically hurting the people most close 

to me, not to mention strangers, whether through 
inattentiveness, preoccupation with other things, or 
any of a million other reasons. When I am paying 
attention to the Inward Monitor I am less apt to do 
such harm. When I am focused on my own needs, 
and do harm, attention to the Light makes me more 
aware and prompts me to make amends. I don’t 
always respond, but the potential to do less damage 
is there. Similarly, when I am listening to the Inward 
Guide, I am less apt to take offense when others 
inadvertently hurt me. This entire process seems 
akin to what the Buddhists call “non-attachment” 

— not holding on to my own sense of being the 


center of the universe so I might be more present to 
others in a less self-interested way. Being changed 
and healed in the process is ongoing and I expect it 
to take the rest of my life or longer. Being actively 
engaged in this transformation is knowing Life. 


We can become practiced at recognizing the quirks 
of our own inner life and learn to sort what is 
destructive from the movement of grace in the soul, 
although Penington warned us how “the enemy 
kindles a great distress in the mind, by stirring up 
an earnest desire, and a sense of seeming necessity 
to know.” I know this habit of over-reliance on the 
rational and its accompanying desire to control 
everything I possibly can. But oh, how this can lead 
me off base when not tempered. Penington’s advice 
after warning about letting rationality run rampant 
was to suggest “But what if it 
be better for thee at present 
to be darkened about these 
things, than as yet to know?” 
The thought of remaining 
in limbo and not satisfying 
my mind’s urge to know 

is disconcerting. Years of 
practice at discernment 
better allow my mind to 

rest uneasily in the place of 
unknowing. I find I must 
often attempt to stand ina 
place of not knowing what 
comes next when only the 
next small action is visible. 
And I know that my heart has a deep desire to know 
the contours of the universe, a desire which led me to 
God. In such ways following the motion of the Spirit 
may cause us to stand in a place of paradox. 


QUERIES FOR READERS 


What triggers distress within you? Are you someone, 
like Isaac Penington, who worries when your heart 
is at odds with what your rational mind tells you 
and thus constantly prone to doubts, or is there 
something else which causes you to ignore the 
promptings of the Spirit? 


When have you ignored the sense that you have 
acted in a hurtful way and tried to blame it on 
someone else? What made you do this? What was 
the result? What steps did you take to right the 
situation? 


Margery Abbott is a member of Multnomah Friends 
Meeting in Portland, Oregon. To Be Broken and 
Tender is now available at WesternFriend.org. 
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Wr young Quaker active in yearly meeting 
circles hasn’t bemoaned the brevity of their 


time in community with other Quaker youth? Last 
summer, a group of young adults in Intermountain 
Yearly Meeting decided they would like to do 
something more than wish for more time together, 
and launched Mountain Friends Camp. 


During a plenary session at IMYM, a committee of 
Senior Young Friends (roughly ages 14-25) presented 
their interest in creating a Young Friends summer 
camp. IMYM approved the committee’s request to 
have the summer camp run under the auspices of the 
yearly meeting; they also minuted a line item in the 
budget for the summer camp, which allowed Friends 
to make contributions to support their work. IMYM 
offered further support by providing 
travels funds to allow five committee 
members to meet and continue 
planning in 2010. 


Two of the committee members, 
Anastacia Easterling and Katya 
Thron-Weber, were inspired by 
powerful community-building experiences as youth 
in IMYM, and as counselors at Quaker and Quaker- 
like camps on the East Coast. “I grew up Quaker and 
weird in Logan, Utah, feeling isolated and different 
from most of my peers, and really came to treasure 
IMYM as a place to relax and feel connected. And 
that’s something I’ve shared with so many Senior 
Young Friends from small towns and conservative 
cities across Intermountain West, that IMYM 
meant a community where we weren't weird, or we 
were still weird kids but that was welcomed and 
celebrated.” said Anastacia. 


PLANNING 


The planning committee of Senior Young Friends 
first met at IMYM’s Continuing Committee in 2009. 
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IMYM youth, 2008 Annual Session 


There they laid the groundwork for two Early Days 
Seminars prior to the 2009 Annual Session. With an 
equal balance of youth and adults, these seminars 
provided the committee with a solid foundation for 
a five-year plan, focusing on developing the human 
resources, capital, and organization necessary to 
make the summer camp thrive. Conversations with 
the Junior Young Friends reminded the planners 
of the crucial need for self-direction and “hang 
out” time for campers, and discussion amongst the 
Senior Young Friends helped them understand the 
practical considerations of the potential counselors 
and inspired some to volunteer their time and 
enthusiasm for next summer. The committee also 
created and administered a survey for interested 
individuals in the yearly meeting. 


and, future MFC junior counselor 


At every step of the process, the committee gained 
more insight into what sort of experience the camp 
needed to provide for all participants. Committee 
member David Wampler said, “Whenever we turn 

a new page in this process, we have people offering 
their advice and experiences to help us along. Never 
once in the steps to set up this camp have we been 
alone. I find that really inspirational and uplifting.” 


YEAR ONE 


The Summer Camp planners are excited to start 
building community and offering a summer camp 
experience to children, young friends and adults in 
IMYM through a week-long camping trip directly 
following IMYM’s annual sessions. The camp will be 
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held on private land owned by “Our Community”, 
an intentional community outside of Gardner, 
Colorado, with ties to IMYM. Campers will have 
the opportunity to explore the seventy acres of 
undeveloped woods and creek, and to learn valuable 
skills. Campers and counselors will be from IMYM, 
though Mountain Friends Camp intends to open the 
camp to others in future years. Counselors, who are 
all volunteers, will undergo an intensive two-day 
training session during IMYM’s Early Days in June. 


Anastacia describes the vision for this first year of 
Mountain Friends Camp as, “Bubbles of Quaker 

fun, starting traditions and making mistakes and 
having a grand time. We'll sleep in mixed age, single- 
gender big tents, with campers ages 12-15 for this 
first year. We hope to include younger kids as we 
gain experience. [There will be] 16-17 year old junior 
counselors and 18+ year old counselors. No more 
than 35 participants total and hopefully we'll have 

at least fifteen. Each day will include worship, camp 
meeting, plork (shared play+work time to get things 
done like dishes and gardening), helping our hosts 
with a strawbale construction project, rest time, 
electives and creative activities, group fun, shared 
meals and to some extent, cooking.” 


A Quaker Earthcare Witness mini-grant and 
matching grants from Monthly Meetings and 
individuals within Intermountain Yearly Meeting 
are providing seed money for the campership fund. 
Mountain Friends Camp hopes to raise $1,000 in 
scholarship funds for this first year; they are only 
halfway there and would appreciate any help Friends 
can offer. 


AND BEYOND... 


The five-year plan for Mountain Friends Camp 
includes locating a permanent site for the camp, 
raising sufficient funds to allow for paid staff, and 
gradually increasing the number of camp sessions 
and campers. By year three, they hope to have 

at least four weeks of camp, paid staff, and the 
opportunity to test out a permanent site. By year 
five, they hope to be fully functional, with financial 
stability, insurance in place, two months of camp 
sessions, 60+ campers, and a well-institutionalized 
training program. The planners are drawing ona 
wealth of personal experience as counselors, as well 
as talking with staff at at other camps. 


Portions of this article were drawn from the 
minutes of IMYM’s 2009 Annual Sessions, 
Mountain Friends Camp’s progress report to 
Quaker Earthcare Witness, and other materials 
available at imym.org. 
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as well created a few who could find 
and create their own voice among the 
gaps between them (Duke Ellington 
and Miles Davis, most notably). Each 
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Quakerism, its popularity had come 
nd was in constant need for care and 
reviva}4mong the young 
restless. A traditionalist 
would suggest it requires 
mastery of past standard, a 
proficiency in the rudiments 
of the trade, constant practice 
and discipline, respect and 
humility in the face of its 
esteemed past in order to 
reinterpret it for a modern 
audience. A new voice, not 
just a new sound, was needed; 
yet it had to be a voice that 
would echo the cherished 

past enough to build a bridge 
toward a brighter future. 

This, or non-practitioners 
cannibalize its roots to popular 
culture non-definition mass- 
appeal. 


MLL BE THERE WHEN THE 
TIME Is RIGHT 


Has it ever been up to one 
figure to lead the way for 
Quakers since the time of George Fox? One person 
who so embodies the Spirit that encapsulates 
Quakerism’s core, where disparate groups can unite 
us? Who has the mastery to mine the depths of 
historical writings and insights of generations of 
Quaker leaders? 


For jazz, it was Wynton Marsalis who, with his 
virtuosity, pedigree, and unflagging commitment to 
his vision of the tenets of jazz, plumbed the depths 
of its history and returned with its pearls. When 

I was growing up, I learned the names of historic 
jazz artists such as Art Blakey and Ron Carter as 
they were introduced alongside Wynton’s youthful 


ought both records and drinks 
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comrades (and autures) on his self-titled debut 
record. And as Wynton progressed, he brought 
together the young lions with the aged ones fusing 
them under his leadership of the revival. I was being 
re-educated and I didn’t even know it. On his later 
album, Standard Time: Volume 1 a common standard 


jazz tune like “Caravan” held the Afro-cuban 


backbeat mixed with Dixieland that flowed easily into 
a Swing-cadance by a quartet. It wasn’t until years 
later I learned it was Duke Ellington’s contribution to 
the American Songbook back in 1936 that Marsalis’s 
group had reinvigorated for my chaste ears. Wynton 
had brought about rebirth 
through mastery of tradition. 


As Marsalis materialized 
everywhere at once during the 
1980’s, he brought jazz to the 
ivoried halls of Lincoln Center 
(shocking!), became a foil for his 
own brother, Branford’s, success 
with the pop musician Sting, 
and found an audience among 
jazz purists such as culture critic 
Stanley Crouch. He magnetized 
young aspiring jazz performers 
together, showcasing the roots 
of jazz (New Orleans) to eager 
crowds in rural areas using 
educational institutions like 
colleges and universities as his 
stage. His message was clear— 
jazz is educational, cultural, 
life-giving, and for the here-and- 
now young crowd, if youre able to 
handle its complexity and respect 
its deep cultural signifiance that 
I’m going to enjoin with you. Now watch this. 


VOIrCes 


His abilities however, proved integratable with 

the another genre of an aging audience— classical 
music. Not as a tribute, but as a sign of virtuosity, 
Marsalis’ classical works include his recordings of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Tomasi. Embracing classical 
performances demonstrated that with his talents, 
Marsalis could speak to two audiences at once— jazz 
and classical— and ask them to meet one another on 
each others turf, wooing them to notice each other as 
two yet-to-be-introduced lovers from across a dance 
floor. 
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Will Quakerism experience this ability of unification, 
of vitality, of re-emergence? What will it take? So far, 
groups are developing under a term— ”convergent 
Friends”— rather than under an individual. As Robin 
Mohr pined in her blog What Canst Thou Say? in 
2006, the convergent Friends movement is made of 
“Friends who are seeking a deeper understanding 

of our Quaker heritage and a more authentic life in 
the kingdom of God on Earth, radically inclusive 

of all who seek to live this life.” Blogs and other 
social networking tools of the Internet are bringing 
disparate Quakers together via online engagement 
and creating a place where traditionalists can meet 
with neo-traditionalists along of international 
Quakers from major (North America, Britain, 

Kenya, and Central America) and developing Quaker 
populations (Korea, Japan). 


HESITATION 


Marsalis was not without detractors. Reaction to 

his purist vision and union with other classical 
music forms was naturally caustic to the prodigious 
innovators who had moved beyond traditional roots 
to produce jazz for the times they were in, such as 
pianists Chick Corea or Herbie Hancock, who had 
begun producing pop-jazz works ready-made for 
consumption. During the demise of jazz in the 1970’s 
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and 80’s, as big bands and smaller combos were 
facing extinction by a marketplace looking for fresh 
voices beyond standards, new instrumentations and 
forms were emerging that hardly were recognizable 
as jazz. Even his own brother, Branford, split with 
him early in their careers, with Branford persuing 
the delivery of jazz to the pop-rock world with Sting 
and a three year run on The Tonight Show (ask any 
jazz musician under thirty and they'll know how they 
thought of a career in jazz might actually become 
profitable). Wynton’s vision was being called out— if 
you stick with tradition, where’s your marketplace 
among the young? 


Similarly, throughout Quaker faith, divergence from 
its roots has brought newer, modern audiences 

to Quakers and progressed with new pathways 
while abandoning the shared past commonalities. 
Yet as a splintered tradition, Quakers have begun 

to suffer each other as distant relatives do when 
dining during the holidays; a failing coordination 

of growth which has led instead to disunity and a 
lack of understanding and respect for common roots 
essential to creating a mutually enhancing ecosystem 
of faith grounded in the Light. 


WHO CAN I TURN TO 
(WHEN NOBODY NEEDS ME) 


Just as Quakers do, jazz musicians fear the 
irrelevancy and demise of their faith. As the audience 
and practitioners dwindle and devoted attenders 
begin to gray, as freshness becomes familiarity, as 
creativity and exploration fall to pandering to crowds 
or the dumbing down of past disciplines, and current 
work begins to rest on the laurels of past heroes and 
achievements, practitioners can become lazy and 
actions lifeless. 


Marsalis offers Quakers a model for evangelism 
that is unique. He demonstrated that a revival can 
occur through mastering the roots of tradition with 
rigorous study and practice. That showcasing new 
talent alongside weightier 
members of the community 
can join generations. That a 
revival can occur by finding 
an audience through the 
channels which they are 
attuned to and plugging into 
them. That revival can occur 
through seeking the depths 
of the tradition rather than 
looking toward outward 
trends in your audience. That 
a revival can occur through care and cultivation of 
a rich heritage of the past. That revival can occur 
through rediscovery of the past as an alive world still 
speaking to us today. 


CARAVAN (A SLIGHT RETURN) 


However, even a purist such as Marsalis has 
seen the need to join forces with other one-time 
traditionalists such cellist Yo Yo Ma, country 
songwriter Willie Nelson, and bluegrass fiddler 
Mark O’Connor, in order to join himself to the 
musical world beyond his own. Among jazz neo- 
traditionalists, these cooperative projects may be 
seen as variances or distractions from iconic jazz 
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traditionalist figures such as Duke Ellington on Louis 
Armstrong among Marsalis neo-tradtionalists, but 
with Marsalis having demonstrated and established _ 
his bonafides, these cooperative projects are more 
like a council of elders practicing extending their 
trades to one another to show the world their 
correlations, how roots of various trees can rebuild a 
segregated ecosystem. 


Convergent Friends face major obstacles, some 
simple and plain (world languages, geography, time 
zones), and others more complex (individualized 
concepts of God and the Biblical texts). Three 
hundred and fifty years of history is nearly impossible 
to master by a single practitioner of the faith. 


Convergent Friends are being offered a chance to 
bring alive the variances of Quaker faith through 
correlation of the roots of its past. By knowing one 
another’s faith traditions and seeing common roots, 
convergent Friends can build a web of support 

to nurture a future together. To create a Quaker 
ecosystem that include all branches of Quakers 
which would be capable of supporting new life, a 
new face of Quakerism, which would demonstrate 
Quakerism’s viability as a growing faith. In today’s 
world, with Quakerism’s openness and malleability, 
its ability to breed concepts such as radical 
inclusiveness or gather a meeting through a blogging 
community, it’s open-source access to the Light, it 
offers roots in a faith tradition that fits into a post- 
modern world. As fellow Quaker, Liz Opp, says in her 
writings, “I continue to believe that the more firmly 
rooted we are in our own tradition and belief, the 
less threatened we will be by those who practice and 
believe differently from ourselves, and the more open 
we will be to learn from one another without fear of 
being assimilated, converted, or imposed upon.” 


Amen, as a Friend might say. 


Or as a new jazz traditionalist would conclude, 
“Thank you, and good night.” 


Chad Stephenson is a member of San Francisco 
Monthly Meeting. Other Western Friends 
appearing in Spirit Rising include: (North Pacific 
Yearly Meeting): Paul Christiansen, Brianna 
Richardson, Evan Welkin, Ashley Wilcox; (Pacific 
Yearly Meeting): Zac Moon, Rebecca Sullivan, 
Cubbie Storm; (Northwest Yearly Meeting): C. 
Wess Daniels, Joy Ellison, Jon Kershner, Aimee 
McAdams, Erin McKibben, Kate Symank, and 
Sarah Katreen Hoggatt, Freedom Friends Church, 
Cassie Leigh Wright, Western Association of the 
Religious Society of Friends. 
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The idea of being present to God © 
immediately settles me 

into a focussed expectancy 

for all the possibilities 

that Silence can bring. 


Staying in the Garden 
after I leave the garden. 


-Roger Wea 
Corvallis Monthly Meeting ( Oregon) 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


have been thinking much these past few days 

about the Sermon on the Mount — the most 
beautiful document I know and the one in which 
our Quakerism has root. And I’ve been pondering 
its relationship to another document created just 
sixty years ago for our own times: the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


In 1948 the world was still recovering from the most 
destructive war in history, with 60 million dead. The 
United Nations had been created with the hope that 
such horrendous slaughter would never again occur. 
Yet when the allies — including the Russians and 
their satellites — sat down to negotiate a document 
on human rights, the seeds of new conflicts and the 
Cold War were already being sown. 


FOR ME THE DECLARATION IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL DOCUMENT OF OUR 
OWN TIME. IT ARTICULATES MANY OF THE VALUES IN OUR OWN QUAKER 


TESTIMONIES, AND, INDEED, IS CONSISTENT WITH TEACHINGS IN THE SERMON 
ON THE MOUNT, AND WITH THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF CHRIST JESUS. 


It seems now a miracle that the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights emerged from that disparate 

group. Eleanor Roosevelt, who had been named by 
Harry Truman as U.S. Ambassador to the new U.N. 
Human Rights Committee, chaired the sessions. This 
remarkable woman managed to keep the ambassadors 
talking to each other, even when tempers flared. The 
Australian Ambassador drafted and redrafted the text 
until a final document emerged. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights has 
thirty articles. Twenty are devoted to political and 
civil rights. Many were concepts Quakers like William 
Penn helped pioneer, and are generally more clearly 
expressed than in our own Bill of Rights. The U.S. 
and most “Western nations” accepted these, but the 
Soviets were very wary of them. 


The last ten articles were economic, social and 
cultural rights — rights to adequate housing, 
education, jobs, health care, and preservation of 
language and cultural identity. These — consistent 
with Quaker testimonies on equality — appealed to 
most European nations and the Soviet Union, but 
the United States was under pressure from many in 
the business and financial community to reject them. 


Eleanor Roosevelt embraced all thirty. She finally 
persuaded all nations involved to accept — or at 
least not block — the completed Declaration, and 
on December 10 she brought to the world what she 
introduced as “A Magna Carta for all humankind.” 


For me the Declaration is the most beautiful 
document of our own time. It articulates 
many of the values in our own Quaker 
testimonies, and, indeed, is consistent 
with teachings in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and with the life and teachings 
of Christ Jesus. 


During my thirty-five years living in 
other lands and cultures I found these core values 

in Islam, Judaism, Buddhism and Jainism as well. I 
find, generally speaking, the same values expressed 
in the lives and teachings of non-violent giants of our 
own time: Mohandas Gandhi, Martin Luther King, 
the Dalai Lama and that remarkable Muslim, Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, an ethnic Afghani Pushtun. To have 
values like these articulated in a document accepted 
by nations throughout the world is a miracle in itself. 


But the miracle — and the work — does not end 
there. The Universal Declaration is a beautiful vision, 
a dream for the future not yet achieved. It is not a 
treaty and does not have the force of law. However, 
all of these articles have now been codified into 

two UN treaties that form the basis of international 
human rights law. The Convention on Civil and 
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Political Rights codified the first twenty articles into 
law which the U.S. and 162 nations have ratified. 
The Convention on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights has been ratified by 159 nations — including 
all members of the European Union — but not by the 
United States. After sixty years the U.S. still lags far 
behind on economic justice issues. 


Four other treaties build on the Declaration to 
ensure the rights of children, women and racial 
groups, and to establish that no one is subjected 

to torture or inhumane treatment. The U.S. and 
Somalia (a failed state) are the only nations in the 
UN that have not ratified the Rights of the Child. 
The U.S. is one of only seven that has not ratified 
the treaty on rights of women. In recent years our 
country has also been in serious violation of the 
other two which the U.S. did ratify, and which are 
now, under our constitution, the supreme law of the 
land. Two other new treaties await U.S. ratification: 


OUR CALLING IS TO LIVE THE LANGUAGE OF THE SERMON 
ON THE MOUNT IN THE WORLD AS IT 1S TODAY: TO LIVE 


THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE. 


one on the rights of migrant workers and their 
families, and the other on rights of the disabled. 


Friends have done much to promote human rights 
in the world from the time of Fox’s first vision on 
Pendle Hill and William Penn’s Essay towards the 
Present and Future Peace of Europe, which envisions 
a UN-like parliament of nations. Our testimonies 
on peace and equality, rooted in the Sermon on the 
Mount and our own direct experience of God, have 
long made us natural participants. I pray that in 
our present time you and I will respond in the same 
spirit — our witness is so needed now here in our 
own country, among our own people. 


Our calling is to live the language of the Sermon 
on the Mount in the world as it is today: to live the 
language of love. 


Carol Urner is a member of Multnomah Monthly 
Meeting in Portland, Oregon. She is also an affiliate 
member of First Friends Church in Whittier, 
California. This article is a reconstruction of 
Carol’s ministry in worship on 12/12/08, noting the 
Portland celebration of the 60th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Human Rights. It was created with 
the patient help of Rick Seifert. 


The full text of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is available at http://www.un.org/en/ 
documents/udhr/. 


Quaker Committees Witness for Support 
of the UN Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples 


On September 13, 2007, the United Nations 
Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples 
was adopted by the UN General Assembly. At 

that time only four nations voted against this 
Declaration: Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 

and the United States. In 2008, Australia decided 
to endorse this crucial Declaration This leaves 
only New Zealand and two major powers in the 
Western Hemisphere, the US and Canada officially 
in opposition to Indigenous human rights, in their 
own countries, in the Americas, and globally. 


It took over 20 years of international collaboration 
to frame the Declaration, which establishes a 
universal framework of minimum standards for 
the survival, dignity, well-being and rights of 

the world’s Indigenous peoples. The Declaration 
addresses individual and collective rights; self 
determination; rights to lands and resources; 
cultural rights and identity; rights to education, 
health care, employment; the right to use and 
preserve Indigenous languages, and other 
important rights. It outlaws discrimination against 
Indigenous peoples and promotes their full and 
effective participation in all matters that concern 
them. It also ensures their right to remain distinct 
and to pursue their own priorities in economic, 
social, and cultural development. The Declaration 
explicitly encourages harmonious and cooperative 
relations between States and Indigenous peoples. 
(Friends can access the actual document via UN 
Permanent Forum Indigenous Issues, UNPFII. 
Search “Declaration.” Or search via http://cfsc. 
quaker.ca/pages/un/html) 


In the Americas, Indigenous peoples, from 
Ecuador, Bolivia, the United States, Canada and 
elsewhere continue to organize and collaborate 

in support of the UN Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples These efforts build upon the 
foundation of the 1948 UN Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, for which Quakers notably 
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witnessed. At the urging of the former National 
Community Relations Committee, the American 
Friends Service Committee minuted an early 
support of the Declaration during the ‘formative 
years’ of UN work. Baltimore Yearly Meeting Indian 
Affairs Committee, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
Indian Committee, Canadian Friends Service 
Committee Quaker Aboriginal Affairs Committee 
have written to their respective leaders, Prime 
Minister Stephen Harper, and President Barack 
Obama, to change the vitally important US and 
Canadian positions and to endorse the Declaration; 
and New York Yearly Meeting Indian Affairs 
Committee is currently formulating its epistle 

to the President. Such letters are continuing 
important steps in this Quaker witness. 


This UN Declaration is important for all persons 
not only for Indigenous peoples. At this time Vicky 
Tauli Corpuz, Chair of the UN Permanent Forum 
on Indigenous Issues reminds us, “Edmund Burke's 
exhortation that the ‘price of freedom is eternal 
vigilance’ very much applies to us, indigenous 
peoples, and to our supporters. Indeed, the price 
for our assertion to be recognized as distinct 
peoples, and to have our rights, as contained in 
the UN Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples, protected, respected, and fulfilled is 
eternal vigilance.” 


Many Friends consider a Quaker witness on behalf 
of the UN Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples to be a special contemporary spiritual 
witness for Peace, Justice, and an Earth Restored. 
We urge Friends to join us in seeking their 
discernment of this witness. 


Submitted by Canadian Friends Service Committee, 


Quaker Aboriginal Affairs Committee Programme | 


Coordinator Jennifer Preston and Clerk, Lynne 
Phillips; Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Indian 
Committee, Kate deRiel & Elizabeth Koopman, 
co-clerks; Baltimore Yearly Meeting Indian Affairs 
Committee, Pat Powers, clerk; New York Yearly — 
Meeting Indian Affairs Committee, Sybil Perry, 
clerk. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BLUE SWEATER: BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN 
RICH AND POOR IN AN INTERCONNECTED WORLD 
by Jacqueline Novogratz 

Hardcover, $24.95 


Reviewed by Jonathan Brown 


Jacqueline Novogratz wants to change the world, 
and she will not be dissuaded by botched career 
interviews, local partners who want aid money but 
not her earnest advice, self-defeating social norms, 
or excruciating cross-cultural conflicts—not even 
by genocide. And she refuses to sacrifice her plain- 
spoken integrity for political victories or to protect 
donors’ self-image. 


In this memoir of her on-the-job education in 
why charity-based development aid often fails 
to alleviate poverty, she wrestles with issues of 
privilege, and with the limitations of external 
actors to influence local realities. Based in Rwanda 
for an American microfinance organization, 

she helps to found a microcredit program for 
women, as well as a neighborhood bakery. She 
discovers that market-based approaches lead to 
more sustainable and successful programs by 
encouraging aid providers to listen closely to the 
needs of their clients. 


In response, she establishes the nonprofit Acumen 
Fund, a “venture capital fund for the poor,” which 
invests in enterprises in the developing world that 
seek to provide low-income communities with 
services like safe water, health care, housing, and 
alternative energy sources. This sort of “social 
entrepreneurship” combines the precepts of 
philanthropy with the accountability of business. 
Donor/investors offer not only capital, but 
technical assistance with business planning, 
market development, and financial management. 


The author effectively personalizes the lessons 
she learns by sharing her own stories and those 
of the people with whom she works. The result 
is an optimistic look at the challenges and 
responsibilities of global citizenship. 


Jonathan Brown ts a part of South Seattle 
Preparative Meeting in Seattle. 
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EPIST LES & 


LETTERS TO THE ED) fOr 


Dear Editor and Friends, 


I have two children who are very active in the Senior 
Young Friends (SYF) at Yearly Meeting, but don’t 
find much that speaks to them at our Monthly 
Meeting. The spirit of Yearly Meeting flows from 

the spirits of our individual Monthly Meetings, but 
something is different - I know that many other SYFs 
who are active at Yearly Meeting are not active in 
their own Monthly Meetings. 


I would like to hear from SYFs who are active in 
their Monthly Meetings to understand what brings 
them to their local Quaker Meeting, and I would like 
to hear from SYFs who understand why they come to 
Yearly but not to their local meetings. 


At Pima Meeting, we have made a huge step forward 
over the last two years in getting a functional and 
sustainable First Day School program, which is 
essential to attracting and keeping young families, 
which in turn is essential for a healthy growing 
Meeting. But how healthy can Meeting be if we then 
lose people once they hit the age of 15? 


Perhaps we are not really losing them, as they do 
come to Yearly Meeting. 


-Mark Holdaway, Pima Meeting 
mark @kalimbamagic.com 


EPISTLE FROM THE AD-HOoc COMMITTEE 
TO RESEARCH AGEISM IN BUSINESS AND BUDGETS 
FOR YEARLY 


Friends, it is with heavy hearts that the ad hoc 
Committee to Research Ageism in Business and 
Budgets for Yearly (CRABBY) presents its report. We 
have spent untold hours pouring over minutes and 
minutiae and have reached the reluctant conclusion 
that we Friends have ageist policies that affect many 
of our members. 


We members of CRABBY feel led to point out 

some glaring discrepancies in our current budget 
and committee staffing. First, our budget includes 
separate line items for children’s programs, Central 
Friends, Junior Friends, and Young Friends, yet 
there are no corresponding appropriations for 
Senior Friends and Just Plain Old Friends. Second, 
Nominating Committee spends long hours on the 


telephone to find Friends to help with all of the 
approved groups and even recruits Advisors for the 
Central and Junior Friends, yet there has been no 
corresponding effort to find Advisors for the Senior 
Friends and Just Plain Old (JPO) Friends. 


CRABBY ’s review shows that both the budget 
appropriations and the Advisors ensure a wide 
variety of fun activities for younger Friends during 
our Annual Sessions, such as rafting trips and art 
projects and stories. And snacks. 


The situation is not entirely bleak, however, and 
CRABBY members have come up with the following 
suggestions to ensure that funds and efforts are 
spread equitably among all age groups within Yearly 
Meeting: 


1) Nominating Committee will select two Advisors 
for the Senior and JPO Friends. These Advisors will 
be selected from the Junior and/or Young Friends 
groups. 


2) These Advisors will plan fun activities during 
Annual Session that will require Senior and JPO 
Friends to rise out of their chairs, move about, and 
possibly laugh out loud. 


3) These Advisors may plan additional group outings 
with Senior and JPO Friends during the winter and/ 
or spring months to ensure group unity, cohesion, 
and continuing experience with fun. 


4) Yearly budget will include funds to provide all 
Senior and JPO Friends with snacks. 


Friends, we lay these ideas before you today and 
hope that you will find it in your hearts to accept 
these modest proposals to achieve age equality and 
play time equity among Friends. 


Respectfully submitted in the Light by the members 
of CRABBY. 
(And a belated Happy April Fool’s to you all!) 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


BONNIE JEANNE TINKER 


Multnomah Monthly Meeting 
Portland, Oregon 


Bonnie Tinker, a member of 
Multnomah Monthly Meeting for 
33 years and a life-long, passionate 
rights activist, died July 2, 2009, 
the victim of a bicycle crash. She 
was born May 26, 1948, in Boone, 
Iowa, the second of seven children 
of Leonard Edward Jr. and Lorena 
Jeanne McGregor Tinker. 


The Tinker family was long active 
in the civil rights and peace 
movements. At an early age, 
Bonnie participated in picket 

lines and demonstrations against 
social injustice. She attended 
Grinnell College but protested 

the school’s academic policy of 
requiring comprehensive exams for 
graduation, by refusing to take them, 
thus never receiving her degree. 
Her article on her experience was 
published in the academic journal, 
Educational Theory. 


Bonnie moved to Portland in 1971 
with a group of Grinnell women, 
who formed the Red Emma feminist 
collective. They came to know the 
violence suffered by lesbians, their 
exclusion from family and society 
and their unjust treatment by the 
state and the courts. 


Bonnie, who had joined the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Valley Friends 
Meeting in 1962, transferred 

her membership to Multnomah 
Monthly Meeting in November 
1976. Her spoken ministry was rich 
with Biblical references. She was an 
important mentor to many and a 
strong voice for social justice among 
us. 


Bonnie and her friends, with help 
from Quakers, opened Prescott 
House, a halfway house and 

health clinic for women. From 
1975 to 1979, Bonnie was the 
founding director of Bradley-Angle 


House, one of the first shelters for 
battered women in the country. In 
December 2009 it was renamed 
the “Bonnie Tinker House.” 

She was the first chairperson of 
the National Coalition Against 
Domestic Violence. She was also 
active in the American Friends 
Service Committee, worked with 
the MacKenzie River Gathering (a 
foundation which awards grants 
to non-profit organizations) and 
was the development director of 
Volunteers of America. 


In 1992, she put together a 
documentary, Love Makes a 
Family, about lesbian and gay 
marriage and child rearing in the 
Religious Society of Friends. She 
formed a non-profit organization of 
the same name, which devoted itself 
to education about, and advocacy 
for, gays, lesbians, bisexuals and 
transgendered persons and their 
families. For this work, she was 
released under the care of both 
North Pacific Yearly Meeting and 
Multnomah Monthly Meeting. 


Active in the anti-war movement, 
Bonnie was arrested several times 
in recent years, most notably 
when she and other members 

of the “Seriously Pissed-Off 
Grannies” held demonstrations 

at military recruiting offices. 

She also developed the LARA 
method (Listen, Affirm, Respond, 
Add) to combat hostility through 
constructive dialogue. The “Opening 
Hearts and Minds” workshops 
became a calling for Bonnie. 


Bonnie and Sara Graham met 

while working together at Bradley- 
Angle house, became a couple and 
joined their families in 1977. In 
2004, during a brief period when 
Multnomah County issued marriage 
licenses for gays and lesbians, 
Bonnie and Sara were legally 
married in a Quaker ceremony. 


Bonnie was a spiritual visionary 
and vital force among Friends 
and the larger community. She 
led a life of utter commitment to 
causes that arose from Quaker 


principles. She was an exemplar of 
the power of faith in action. In her 
full life she was also an avid dancer, 
yoga practitioner, bicyclist and 
photographer. 


She is survived by Sara Graham, 
her wife of 32 years, her children, 
Josh Graham, Connie Tinker and 
Alex Tinker and by granddaughters 
Cierra Graham, Maya Graham 

and Adah Crandall. Also by her 
brothers, Leonard Edward Tinker 
III and John Tinker; and sisters, 
Mary Beth Tinker and Hope Tinker 
as well as numerous nieces and 
nephews. 


RUSSELL FREDERICK JORGENSEN 


Grass Valley Friends Meeting 
Nevada City, California 


Quaker worship and the way of 
Friends was embraced by Russ at 
an early age and integrated into 
his life’s work, family, and the 
communities in which he lived. 
Russ put down his sword and shield 
at the beginning of the World War 
II refusing service on the basis 

of religious belief. His growing 
pacifism began to evolve after an 
early upbringing in the Lutheran 
church. One of three boys, Russ 
emerged from college and began 
work for American Youth Hostels 
in New England. During this time 
close friends and pacifist mentors 
Monroe and Isabel Smith infused 
and strengthened Russ’ belief that 
war was not the answer. 


In this same period Mary signed 

up for a New England Youth 

Hostel bicycle excursion. Russ was 
immediately distracted from his 
AYH duties and soon bicycled after 
Mary. Careful deliberation caused 
mom and dad to declare their intent 
to be married, three weeks after 
meeting. The knot of eternal vows 
was formally tied 5 months later 

in California. Soon after marriage, 
they moved to Berkeley, California 
were Eric’s birth shifted the military 
service board confrontation from 
beliefs to a family deferment. 
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In Berkeley, Russ attended the 
Pacific School of Religion earning 
a masters degree in Christian 
Ethics. This, along with a degree 
in economics from University of 
Wisconsin, initiated a life long 
career with the American Friends 
Service Committee as a raiser 

of funds and executive director 
in support of organized Quaker 
programs directed at a ministry 
of world peaceful reconciliation, 
alleviation of human suffering, 
and the building of social justice. 
Over the years AFSC programs in 
housing integration, prison reform, 
farm labor, and overseas work 
camps sought to strengthen the 
brotherhood of man. 


In the December 1946 annual 
Jorgensen Christmas letter, Russ 
speaks of his beliefs: 


“It is a time of year to be thankful 
for our Christian heritage. But world 
events and activities in our own 
country impress upon us the fact 
that as Christians we have fallen 

far short of the ethical and moral 
principles of him whose birth we 
celebrate. Time can not wait and 
men everywhere — whether the 
highest they know comes from 
Christianity or some other great 
religion or from no recognized 
pattern at all — (man) must seek the 
strength and courage to increasingly 
identify their personal interests with 
social interests. It is this gap which 
illumines the meaning of life.” 


Children Eric, Lynne, Mark and 
Paul brought an expanding family 
over the next 9 years. “...when I 
get home from the office ...I have 
another eight hour shift — you 
know, shifting dishes from the sink 
to the cupboards, paint from the 
bucket to the walls...” Russ speaks 
often of family and appreciation 
of Mary. In family, Russ and Mary 
embraced and nurtured an ever 
extending family, cherishing each 
person, and caring for all through 
holiday and mountain gatherings. 
Russ was a constant in our lives 
--kind, generous, conscientious 


and trusting of each of us. His 
overarching love for Mary created 
an enduring foundation for all. 


California’s High Sierra Mountains 
were an early favorite family 
destination. The Sierra was a 
welcome retreat for backpacking 
adventure and winter family 

snow retreats. Over time, Russ 

and Mary hiked in the Alps, the 
Himalayas, the Andes, and climbed 
east Africa’s Mt Kilimanjaro, The 
mountains also inspired a lifelong 
hobby in photography. Russ’ eye 
for light and composition captured 
the dignity of the human spirit 

on most of the continents of the 
world — people in rest, work 

and play. He also captured the 
magnificence of the earth and 

the patterns of time, water and 
sand. Photography, travel, and 
work created an ever expanding 
international family of friends. Russ 
and Mary were truly ambassadors 
for peace and friendship. The 
bonds of family happiness and 
friendships continued over the 
years as a counter balance to the 
world’s turmoil and violence, which 
weighed upon his shoulders. 


Atomic bomb testing and 
atmospheric radiation in the Pacific 
and the State of Nevada posed a 
threat to human civilization. Russ 
repeatedly joined with others of 
peaceful and religious concern to 
bring attention to the arm’s race 
threatening human extinction, 

by clogging the machinery 

of governance through civil 
disobedience. 


Race relations in the U.S. and 
the world continued to be a 
source of violence, carnage and 
discrimination. Russ said of World 
War II that “Hitler was defeated, 
but that ‘Hitlerism’ continues 
undefeated”. The violence of 
religious and ethnic “cleansing” 
continues in human society. 

The AFSC helped to organize 
conferences and international 
camps seeking reconciliation and 
understanding on a diplomatic, 


family and personal level. Russ and 
Mary participated in a work camp 
bringing Israelis and Palestinians 
together in work, play and 
conversation. At home, Russ helped 
to open youth hostels in California 
to all races, to bring down the 
barriers of housing discrimination, 
and to fight job discrimination. At 
the calling of Martin Luther King, 
Russ and Mary joined the bus 

loads of Freedom Riders bringing 
nonviolent intervention to force the 
elimination of “separate but equal” 
segregation and discrimination. 


Russ worked to organize for peace 
and justice over his whole life. He 
helped to nurture and build the 
Friends Committee on Legislation 
in California, Pacifica Radio and 
KPFA, the Sonoma Peace and 
Justice Center, the Nevada County 
Peace and Justice Center, and the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 


Living a life of nonviolence, Russ 
sought to build and surround 
himself with intentional 
communities of friends. Four 
families in Berkeley joined 
together and moved into a 
common neighborhood to raise 
their children; the Monan’s Rill 
community in Santa Rosa is now 
approaching 40 years; and then on 
to Peaceful Valley Road in Nevada 
City where he and Mary joined their 
children. In these communities 
Russ’ artisan skills poured forth 
building patio and retaining walls 
in Berkeley and his “Madrone” 
home at Monan’s Rill. Intentional 
community for living and sharing 
were life long endeavors. 


In the last few years of his life, Russ 
was failing as Lewy Body disease 
(characteristics of Alzheimer and 
Parkinson’s diseases) closed in 
upon him. A few weeks ago, dad 
began to refuse food and water, and, 
with family support, brought his life 
to an end with dignity, on his own 
terms, as a man of peace, justice, 
and loving care. 


HANDS AT WORK 
explores, through vivid stories 
and black-and-white 
photographs, the mystical 
rightness of deeply fulfilling work. 
This rich tapestry 
kindles readers inspiration and 
insights. An ideal gift for any 
occasion from author and Friend, 

Iris Graville. 


"deep, meaningful, and profound... 


a needed antidote to heal the 


separation of head from body and 
heart from hands’ 
-Matthew Fox, 
The Reinvention of Work 


". a visual meditation to help 
restore the life to making a living.” 
-Mark Helpsmeet, 
Northern Spirit Radio 


“a work of art and inspiration, to 
be read slowly and savored.’ 
-Friends Journal Book Review 


Independent Publishers 
Award (IPPY) 2009 
Outstanding Book - 
Most Life-Changing 


Available at: 
www.handsworking.com 
(mention this ad 
and receive free shipping) 
FGC Quakerbooks, 
Pendle Hill Bookstore 
Independent Bookstores 
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VERNON EMIL NISKA 


La Jolla Monthly Meeting 
La Jolla, California 


Our beloved member, Vernon Emil 
Niska died on January 29, 2010. 
Vern was born on May 31, 1922 in 
Brainerd, Minnesota. His Lutheran 
family baptized him as an infant. 

In October 1922, his family moved 
to a farm in Southern Minnesota 
near the town of Fairfax where Vern 
grew up. 


During World War II, Vern was 
drafted into the Army Air Corps. 
Serving in England, he met the love 
of his life, Patricia Farrell, who he 
married on July 12, 1945. Pat came 
to America the next year on a large 
ocean liner full of war brides. 


The couple settled in the Los 
Angeles area and eventually 
adopted two children, Roberta who 
was born in 1952, and Frank who 
was born in 1956. After worshipping 
for a few years in the Methodist 
church, Pat and Vern found 
Friends and became members of 
the San Fernando Valley Meeting. 
When they moved to San Diego, 
they became members of La Jolla 
Monthly Meeting in August 1971. 


Vern worked as an engineer for 
General Dynamics. He was a hard 
worker, extremely conscientious, 
and had boundless energy which 
kept him busy at home or at the 
Meetinghouse. He had classic cars, 
a model T and a model A, in his 
yard which he was always tinkering 
on. He also loved to square dance 
and take long walks. All this activity 
helped him burn off the calories 
from all the potlucks he loved to 
partake in. 


Vern and Pat were faithful 
servants of La Jolla Meeting 

for over 30 years. Utilizing his 
ingenious engineering skills, 
Vern was constantly working 
on property maintenance. The 
Meeting benefitted greatly from 
his dedication to keeping the 
Meetinghouse in good order. A 
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gregarious and friendly man, Vern 
was our Official greeter for many 
years; several Friends say their 
first impression of Meeting was 
being welcomed by Vern with open 
arms. He would couple his greeting 
with a corny joke, which served 

the purpose of putting people at 
ease. Vern served on many Meeting 
committees. He and Pat were 

loved by everyone; our community 
hosted a loving 50th anniversary 
celebration for them in 1995. 


Vern was a devoted family man. He 
helped care for his parents and was 
very kind to his brother Raymond 
and sister Alice. He was very 
supportive of Pat who struggled 
with many illnesses during their 
marriage. When their daughter 
Roberta became ill with multiple 
sclerosis, Vern and Pat took their 
teenaged granddaughter, Erika, into 
their home and were able to guide 
her into adulthood. Roberta died a 
few years ago. 


Vern suffered from Parkinson’s ever 
since the war without complaint. 
When he was diagnosed with Lewy 
body dementia several years ago, 

he accepted the news with his usual 
calm, stoic attitude. He took care of 
his affairs as best he could. His son 
Frank became the caregiver for both 
Pat and Vern in their last years. Pat 
predeceased Vern in 2006. Frank 
was a faithful devoted caregiver for 
many years and stated that he was 
just following the example of his 
father. 


We will greatly miss this fun loving, 
dedicated, industrious member of 
our community. Vern’s survivors 
include his sister Alice, son Frank, 
granddaughter Erika, great 
grandson, Isak and three nieces. 


WILLIAM VINCENT VITARELLI 


Honolulu Friends Meeting 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


William Vincent Vitarelli, an 
educator, architect and community 
organizer, passed away at his home 
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in Haiku, Maui on January 19, 
2010 at age 99. He was born in 
New York City in 1910 of Italian 
ancestry. He was awarded a PhD 
from Columbia University in 1948. 
Known by friends and family as 
“Vit” or “Rubak”, he worked as 

an educational administrator and 
community developer in the islands 
of Micronesia for over twenty five 
years, mainly in Palau, but also 

in Guam, Saipan, Yap and the 
Marshall Islands. In 1949 after 
the war he was the first American 
educator to arrive in Palau, and 
dedicated his professional life to 
making education accessible to 
Micronesians. 


Rubak also served as Vice President 
for Research and Development at 
the University of Guam in the early 
1970s and was the special advisor 
to the Belau Modekngei School an 
independent alternative school in 
Palau, established to perpetuate 
traditional skills and values. 


During the McCarthy era he was 
accused of being a communist 
sympathizer and was removed from 
his post as U.N. Trust Territory 
Administrator for the United States 
in 1954. Vitarelli appealed his case 
all the way to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which, in a landmark 
decision, ruled in his favor in 1959 
and ordered him reinstated with 
back pay. 


Rubak moved to Maui with his 
wife, Henrietta and members of 
his family in 1976 to establish 

a homestead on four acres of 
agricultural land. He devoted 

his retirement years to an active 
life of designing and building 
homes, furniture making, farming, 
planting fruit trees, establishing 

a progressive community school, 
cooking and entertaining, 

writing, carving and painting. He 
maintained contact with the people 
of Palau throughout these years 
and returned for several visits. In 
his lifetime he was able to witness 
the island nation of Palau rise from 
the rubble of war and transition 


through an era of dependency 

to become a self-governing and 
independent island nation while 
maintaining a sense of pride and 
identity. 


Rubak, the Renaissance man, 

will be remembered as being a 
philosopher and independent 
thinker, an innovative educator 
and talented artist, an original and 
creative builder, a skilled organic 
farmer a pacifist, a fighter for justice 
and truth, an advocate of self- 
sufficiency, a charismatic speaker 
and teacher and a loving husband 
and father. 


He is survived by his five children 
Sandy, Margo, David, Don and 
Janice; twelve grandchildren 
Ward, Mark, Joe, Tom, Lynn, 
Marlene, Keobel, Hamada, Hayden, 
Kasumi, Mari and Sophie; and 
fourteen great-grandchildren. 

He is predeceased by his wife 
Henrietta Taylor and two of his 
grandchildren, Heather and Eric; 
and is survived by his second wife, 
Charlaine Coleman. 


JOHN ROZDILSKY 


Salmon Bay Friends Meeting 
Seattle, Washington 


John Rozdilsky, parks activist, 
museum collections manager, and 
longtime member of Salmon Bay 
Friends meeting, died at age 68 

on September 26, 2009 in Seattle, 
Washington. John’s warmth, good 
humor, and generosity of spirit 
were an anchoring presence for 
the meeting, and his last decade of 
struggle with heart problems never 
diminished his willingness to serve 
the meeting in a variety of outreach 
roles and to be a good friend and 
caring presence for the many 
F(f)riends who will miss him 
deeply. 


John was born on Aug. 16, 1941 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut—the 
oldest child of John Sr. and Maria 
Paraschula Rozdilsky. He grew up 
in Bridgeport with his two sisters, 


Diana and Ruth, and graduated 
from Harding High School there in 
1959. 


John was always an artist, painting 
and drawing from grade school 
forward, but when it came time to 
go to college, his parents insisted 
that he study engineering. He chose 
to study math as a more esoteric 
middle ground. He started at the 
University of Bridgeport and earned 
his bachelor’s degree in math from 
the University of Connecticut in 
1964. 

After graduation John worked 
briefly as a longshoreman, then 
taught at Cherry Lawn, a boarding 
school, for 18 months until friends 
in Seattle talked him into moving 
to the West Coast. He arrived in 
Seattle in 1967 and got a job at an 
insurance company. At this time 

he started attending University 
Friends Meeting after getting draft 
counseling there. Insurance work 
bored him, so he decided to get his 
master’s in math at the University 
of Washington. He got a job at the 
Burke Museum, thinking it would 
help pay his way while he was a 
student. He wound up staying there 
for 33 years. 


At the Burke, John worked in the 
exhibits division, then transferred 
into the zoology division, where he 
worked as collections manager in 
mammalogy for many years. He had 
a special interest in the cetacean 
(aquatic mammal) collection 

and made many important 
contributions in that area. He 
retired in 2004. 


John did a lot of work in support 

of Seattle area parks, including 
editing the newsletter for Friends 

of Olmstead Parks for a number 

of years. He served as president of 
Friends of Gasworks Park during 
the time that the group sued the city 
and stopped it from privatizing the 
park for profit purposes. 


John met his first wife, Mary Lou 
McCorkel, in Seattle and they 
married on Aug. 31, 1968. Their 
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daughter Melina was born on Jan. 
20, 1971. Mary Lou was a birthright 
Friend, and the family was active at 
University Friends Meeting. John 
continued as an active attender 
after he and Mary Lou divorced in 
1985, but he never completely gave 
up his Russian Orthodox roots. 

He celebrated Russian Christmas 
and Russian Easter, keeping the 
Christmas tree up until February 
so the carolers would come, and 
bopping eggs. 

While working for the Burke, John 
decided to act on his passion for 
landscape, and he apprenticed 
himself to Chico Narro, the head 
pruner at Seattle’s Washington 
Park Arboretum. For a time he had 
a small pruning business, and he 
entered the UW master’s program 
in landscape architecture. In 1991, 
Kristi Barnes —who knew John 
through UFM and shared John’s 
enthusiasm for landscape—called 


him to ask his advice on the subject. 


He soon asked her out, and the 

two quickly became a couple. John 
finished his master’s degree in 
landscape architecture in 1991, and 
he and Kristi married in 1992. Their 
legal marriage took place on Feb. 
28, with Genjo Marinello officiating, 
and they held a marriage ceremony 
under the care of Salmon Bay 
Friends Meeting on July 18. 


Kristi’s sons from a previous 
marriage, Drew and Peter Barnes, 
were then 13 and 12, so John got 

to experience parenting again. He 
was very nurturing to both boys, so 
much so that when Drew turned 18, 
he chose to be adopted by John and 
took his name. 


Meanwhile, John’s daughter Melina 
had grown up, and the family 
celebrated her marriage to Steve 
Hebert in 1994. They subsequently 
welcomed her four sons—James, 
Samuel, Francis and John—into the 
world. John doted on all of them, 


and he and Kristi visited the Hebert 
family in Houston as often as they 
could. 


In 1995, John decided to become 

a member of Salmon Bay 
Friends—the first time he had 
chosen membership after years of 
attending Friends Meetings. He 
served Salmon Bay in a variety 

of ways over the years, including 
being on Oversight and Nominating 
Committees. He was known as 
someone always willing to do 
whatever needed to be done, and 
Friends appreciated his thoughtful, 
often witty but always heartfelt 
vocal ministry. John was as likely 

to find a Quaker message in a 
Beatles lyric as he was an important 
experience from his own life. But he 
never failed to inspire with his gusto 
for living, his sense of connection 
with those around him, and his 
deep insights for how the spirit was 
working in the world. 
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John and Kristi packed a lot of 
living into their 17 years together. 
They traveled widely, and every trip 
‘became an adventure. They went 
to France, where they got lost and 
vowed to stay at the first place they 
found. They wound up at a magical 
inn in the countryside beside the 
Bridge of Dreams. It was closed, 
but the owners let them stay there 
anyway, sealing the deal in broken 
French since no one there spoke 
English. They went to Japan and 
stayed with friends who took them 
to many off-the-tourist-trail places. 
And they went to Greece, where 
they stayed with relatives they’d 
never met from John’s mother’s 
side of the family, relatives who 
treated them like royalty. John’s 
mother was able to accompany 
them for a portion of that trip. 


In 1999, John had his first incident 
of ventricular tachycardia and 
subsequently had the first of many 
surgeries. He and Kristi learned 
that he had an electrical problem in 
his heart that caused arrhythmias, 
both atrial and ventricle, and a valve 
that was malformed. For the last 10 
years of his life John had recurrent 
heart problems, but continued to 
live as active a life as he could. He 
and Kristi continued to work on 
the house and grounds they loved, 
and constantly welcomed visitors 
who stayed for periods ranging 
from overnight to several months. 
Among those visitors were Drew 
and his wife, Melissa Buss, who had 
married in 2005. John welcomed 
their son Graham, born just last 
May, as his fifth grandson. 


It says a great deal about John’s 
fortitude and generosity of spirit 
that during most of the years with 
his heart problems, he continued 
to serve on Salmon Bay’s oversight 
committee giving outreach and 
support to others. 


John spent the last night of his life, 
Sept. 25, at Quarterly Meeting in 
Ellensburg, where he had a chance 
to visit with old friends. But the 
following morning he didn’t feel 


well, so he and Kristi headed home. 
By the time they reached Seattle, 
John was worse, so Kristi took him 
to Virginia Mason Hospital. Despite 
the efforts of the doctors there, 
John died at 3:30 that afternoon. 


When he heard of John’s death, 

his old friend from the Burke, Arn 
Slettebak, wrote to their colleagues, 
saying that if John could talk to 
them, he would likely say, “Be kind 
to each other.” His large circle of 
family and friends would agree, but 
would add a number of other things 
that John also would likely say: 
“Play with your children, and while 
youre at it, play with some adults 
too”; “Be silly, be irreverent, shock 
people once in a while”; “Ask the 
question that everybody wants to 
know the answer to but is afraid to 
ask”; “Accept people for what they 
are. Don’t judge.” In life, John took 
his own advice on all those matters. 


He is survived by his wife, 

Kristi; his daughter, Melina; his 
stepsons, Drew and Peter; and five 
grandchildren. 


CALENDAR 


LATE APRIL 


4/23-4/25: Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly Meeting, Lazy F 
Camp, Ellensburg, WA 
http://www.pnqm.org/ 
4/24: Southern California 
Quarterly Meeting, Orange 
Grove Meeting, Pasadena, CA 


4/30- 5/2: Western Friend 
Board Meeting, Mountain View 
Friends Meeting, Denver, CO 


MAY 


4/30-5/2: Willamette Quarterly 
Meeting, Sky Camp near 
Eugene, OR 


5/14-16, College Park Quarterly 
Meeting, Quaker Center , CA 


JUNE 


6/9-6/13: Intermountain Yearly 
Meeting’s Annual Gathering, 
Ghost Ranch, Abiquiu, NM 
(Early Days 6/6-6/9) 
6/13-6/19: IMYM’s Mountain 
Friends Camp, Durango, CO 
http://imym.org 
6/13-6/20: Quaker Camp at Ben 
Lomond Quaker Center, CA 


6/16-6/20: Pacific Northwest 
Quaker Women’s Theology 
Conference, Seabeck WA 
http://pnwquakerwomen.org/ 


Woolman Semester Summer 
Intensive for Adults: NVC and 
Permaculture, Sierra Friends 
Center, Nevada City, CA 
www.woolman.org 


JULY 


7/5-8/1: Sierra Friends Camp 
(ages 9-14); 3 sessions. http:// 
www-.sierrafriendscamp.org/ 
Sierra Friends Center, Nevada 
City, CA 
7/10-18 Service Camp at Ben 
Lomond Quaker Center, CA 
7/16- 8/15 (ish): FWCC’s Quaker 
Youth Pilgrimage in Pacific NW 
7/14-7/18: North Pacific Yearly 


Meeting’s Annual Session, 
University of Montana, Missoula 
7/19-7/23: Senior Camp at Ben 
Lomond Quaker Center, CA 
7/26-7/31: Pacific Yearly 
Meeting’s Annual Gathering, 
Claremont McKenna College, 
Claremont, CA 


7/25-8/1: NPYM Junior Friends’ 
service trip to Jamaica 
databasezone.com/npymjf 


AUGUST 


8/6-10: Work Camp at Ben 
Lomond Quaker Center, CA 


See WesternFriend.org/events 
for more information! 
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Right Sharing of World Resources 


Providing grants in support of 
micro-enterprise development in 
south India, Africa, and among Friends. 


Learn more at Www.rswr.org 
e Make a donation 
e Sign up for the RSWR newsletter 
¢ Contact us for a program at your 
meeting or church. 


101 Quaker Hill Dr., Richmond, IN 47374 
765.966.0314 


IN. Kalimba 
5 Magic 


The kalimba and a song book 
make a great graduation gift. 
We have kalimbas and books 
for children as young as 6 and 
as old as 99. 

Learn more at: 


www.kalimbamagic.com 


(520) 881-4666 


Guaker House 


Fayetteville/Ft. Bragg NC 


40 Years of Front-Line Peace Witness... 
... And Just Getting Started! 


Read Our New Book: 
YES To The Troops. 
NO To The Wars. 


Quaker House 
223 Hillside Avenue 
Fayetteville NC 28301 
www.quakerhouse.org 


Chuck Fager, Director 
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Pamphlets are timely essays 
f. f Quaker life, 
he ee Qu co Quaker Life—informing and 
thought and spirituality, readable el i 
equipping Friends around the 


at one sitting. Subscribe to receive 
five pamphlets/year for $25 (US.) 
Also available: every pamphlet 
published previously by Pendle 
Hill, including recent pamphlets 
by Warren Ostrom, Marge Ab- 
bott, Robert Griswold and Steve 
Smith. 800-742-3150 x2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 


world. Free sample available upon 
request. Join our family of Friends 
for one year (6 issues) at $24. For 
information contact Quaker Life, 
101 Quaker Hill Drive Richmond, 
IN 47374. 

Ph: 765-962-7573 

Email: quakerlife@fum.org 


Website: www.fum.org 


Friends Journal 
is more than 

a magazine— 

it’s a ministry 

of the written 
word. Friends 
worldwide find 
community in each issue full of 
award-winning articles, opin- 
ions, poetry, news and art. Call 
us toll-free at 800-47 1-6863 and 
mention offer code FB2008 to 
receive 12 monthly issues for $35, 
saving 42% off the cover price! 
FRIENDS JOURNAL, 1216 
Arch St., 2A, Philadelphia, PA 


19107. www.friendsjournal.org. 
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Friends General Conference 
seeks General Secretary 


FGC, with Divine guidance, 
nurtures the spiritual vitality of 
the Religious Society of Friends 
by providing programs and 
services for Friends, meetings and 
seekers in the United States and 
Canada. The General Secretary 
provides Spirit-grounded servant 
leadership to FGC as s/he works 
closely with many committees 
and twenty staff colleagues. S/ 

he balances her/his own personal 
gifts of visioning, discernment 
and planning with deep listening, 
careful consultation, and strong 
support for the exercise of similar 
leadership gifts and skills by many 
others, both volunteers and staff. 
S/he is the chief executive officer of 
FGC, responsible for the effective 
management of all of FGC’s affairs. 


Candidates should: 


*Be active members of the 
Religious Society of Friends 


*Have mid to senior level 


management experience 

*Support FGC’s mission and goals, 
including a concern to promote 
diversity in its many dimensions. 


A complete job description is 
available at www.fgcquaker.org/ 
jobs. Candidates should send a 
letter of application and resume 
to Rich Van Dellen at fgcsearch@ 


charter.net. 


This is a full-time position with full 
benefits, based in the Philadelphia 
office of FGC, with an expected 
start date of summer, 2011. FGC 
is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Sacramento Friend seeks 
trustworthy caretaker for urban 
home & (especially) garden during 


Western Friend 


late Spring/Summer 2010. This 
position includes room and some 
board. Timing and terms are 
negotiable. Interested parties please 
contact Muriel Strand at 916-457- 
7141 or auntym@earthlink.net 


KK 


Retreat to our quaint, Quakerly 
cottage in Colorado's San Juan 
Mountains near skiing, hiking, 
tourist railroad and hopping 
mountain town (Durango) with 
thriving monthly meeting. Daily, 
weekly, monthly rates. Mention this 
ad for a Friendly discount. 
928-814-7337. 


SCHOOLS, 


RETREAT CENTERS & 
RETIREMENT HOMES 


William Penn House, a Quaker 
Center on Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton, DC offering hospitality, semi- 
nars on peace, social justice, dialogue 
among faiths on AIDS and related 
issues. Washington Quaker Work- 
camps provides Quaker service learn- 
ing. We seek interns for all of our 
programs. www.williampennhouse. 
org 202-543-5560. 

Consider the Arizona Friends 
Community for your next, or your 
second, home. 360 degree mountain 
views, 4,000 ft. elevation, often 
near-perfect weather. Write Roy Joe 
and Ruth Stuckey, 6567 N San Luis 
Obispo Dr., Douglas, AZ 85607. 
Ph.#937.728.9887. Website: www. 


arizonafriends.com. 
KKK 


Ben Lomond Quaker Center 
Personal retreats, family reunions, 
weddings, retreats, and our own 
schedule of Quaker programs. 
Among the redwoods, near Santa 
Cruz, CA. 831-336-8333. 
http://www.quakercenter.org. 
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The 
Woolman 
Semester 


WODLMAN] ne oe 
SEMESTER] 


SERVICES 


Quaker Commercial Realtor 
specializing in income property sales 
and 1031 replacements nationally. 
Call Allen Stockbridge, JD, CCIM at 
877-658-3666. 


KOK 


Vintage Books. Rare and out- 
of-print Quaker journals, history, 
religion. Vintage Books, 181 Hayden 
Rowe St. Hopkinton, MA 01748. 
Email: vintage@gis.net. Website: 
www.vintagequakerbooks.com. 


KK 


FRANCESCA LOHMANN, 
CALLIGRAPHER 


Available for Wedding Certificates, 
etc. Please email me for writing 
samples and other details: 
flohmann6@gmail.com 

or call me at 401-225-6982 

prices negotiable 


HHKE 


“Marge Abbott has given us a deeper 
look at how she bridges the divides 
between activism and mysticism, 

_between evangelicals and liberals. 
between 17th century and postmodern 
Friends, between crippling fear and 
faithful courage.” 


-Robin Mohr, author of the convergent 
Quaker blog What Canst Thou Say? 


In To Be Broken and Tender, Friend 
and Quaker historian Margery Abbott 
weaves together a brave and beautiful 
personal narrative with Quaker 


_ history and theological reflection in 
response to questions and struggles v [ ? [} 
_ about belief, language, social issues . » 
__and other deeply-felt concerns that na 
unsettle and divide our Meetings and ry p iY [ 


the wider Religious Society of Friends. 
A study guide assists readers in their 


_ own discernment around challenging d Quaker theology 
issues such as care forthe for to d ay 


environment, our personal 

_ relationships to God and 
__ Christianity, and what role Friends 
have in making the world right. 


_ “This is a book Friends of all 
persuasions have been waiting for.” 


-Barbarajene Williams, 
elder for the Way of Ministry 
program 


Includes study guide and glossary 


NOW! AVAILABLE THROUGH 
WESTERNFRIEND.ORG AND OTHER QUAKER BOOKSELLERS 


